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Art. II. — 1. A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language. 
By Louis F. Klipstein. New York : G. P. Putnam. 
2. Analecla Anglo- Saxonica : Selections in Prose and 
Verse from the Anglo-Saxon Literature ; with an Intro- 
ductory Ethnological Essay, and Notes Critical and 
Explanatory. By Louis F. Klipstein. New York : 
G. P. Putnam. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The titles of these volumes are significant signs of the 
times. They form an introduction to a language which, but 
a few years since, was as little thought of, in this country, as 
that of the Esquimaux ; and in England, was an object of 
interest to none but a small band of hardy antiquarians. 
Even the history of those who spoke it was, fifty years ago, 
known to the general reader only in faint and barren outlines. 
Sharon Turner, about the commencement of the present 
century, in his " History of the Anglo-Saxons," offered to 
the public, for the first time, an account at once popular and 
minute of this remarkable people. He. had the satisfaction 
of finding that his favorite subject needed only to be pre- 
sented in order to receive a cordial welcome ; and he lived 
to see his work pass through six editions. The interest he 
awakened has continued steadily to increase ; and now, as 
many persons are to be found studying the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage, as formerly possessed any familiar acquaintance with 
the history of those by whom it was spoken. 

In 1837, the publication of "The Pictorial History of 
England" contributed much towards popularizing a know- 
ledge of the political and social state of the people under the 
Anglo-Saxon dynasty ; and more recently, Bonn, an enter- 
prising London publisher, has given to the reading world, in 
a cheap yet handsome form, a series of ancient English 
Histories and Chronicles, most of them till now to be found 
only in editions too rare and costly to be met with in the pri- 
vate libraries of any but the wealthy. These latter works, 
written by men who lived in or near the times of which they 
speak, seem to transport us to the half savage life of England 
as it was in those old days ; and though full of superstitious 
tales, and often of doubtful authority in matters of fact, they 
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are of great value and interest as exhibiting pictures of the 
mind of the age in which they wrote ; — a kind of informa- 
tion quite as valuable as the chronicles of battles and sieges. 
All these, and various other kindred works, have combined to 
give us a tolerably familiar acquaintance with the modes of 
thought, the domestic and the social life, of our venerable 
progenitors ; and even the Britons whom they conquered, 
and in great measure displaced, stand before us, under the 
shadow of their old Druidical groves, with a mien somewhat 
less mysterious than before. 

Apart from the romantic charm attached to the history of 
those olden times, the great cause of the interest now awak- 
ened in this department of history, is the surprising resem- 
blance found to exist between these our progenitors and our- 
selves. We not only know, but feel, that they were our 
fathers. The English Whig, as he urges on the progress of 
reform, and rejoices in finding that the Commons are every 
day becoming more and more the real head of the State, 
exults in the idea that the old Anglo-Saxon love of liberty 
and equal rights, though long bowed in subjection, is once 
more holding its head aloft, and taking possession of its birth- 
right. The American, however democratic he may be, how- 
ever slow to admit the claim of any thing hereditary, is yet 
proud to assert that he too is the free-born child of the same 
stock ; for, a thousand years of progressive civilization, trans- 
portation to a new continent, revolution, change of govern- 
mental form, have not sufficed to change the nature of the 
Anglo-Saxon. When he wants that which a foreign neigh- 
bor possesses, he is still the same brave, hardy, determined, 
piratic being as when we first hear of him in history ; and 
when, having conquered a new country, he plants himself, 
and establishes a home, we find him possessed of a similar 
love of liberty protected by law, a similar respect for. woman, 
and a similar reverence for religion, as when he dwelt a 
pagan in the forests of Germany, in the days of the Roman 
Empire ; or when, a few centuries later, he had established 
his power over the island of the Britons, and bowed before 
the cross of Christ. So striking is this resemblance that, of 
late years, we have come to call ourselves Anglo-Saxons in 
common parlance, and to find an excuse for our aggressions 
upon our neighbors in the inherent disposition handed down 
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to us from the farthest antiquity we can penetrate, and which, 
by its long continued success, we venture to affirm, plainly 
indicates that the destiny of the Anglo-Saxons is to conquer 
the whole earth. 

Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, writing in the fifth century, 
exclaims : " We have not a more cruel and more dangerous 
enemy than the Saxons. They overcome all who have the 
courage to oppose them. They surprise all who are so 
imprudent as not to be prepared for their attack. When 
they pursue, they infallibly overtake; and when they are 
pursued, their escape is certain. They despise danger ; they 
are inured to shipwreck ; they are eager to purchase booty 
with the peril of their lives. Tempests, which to others are 
dreadful, to them are subjects of joy. The storm is their pro- 
tection when they are pressed by the enemy, and a cover for 
their operations when they meditate an attack." Perhaps, if 
a Mexican bishop were to write a character of the descendants 
of these same Saxons, it might run much after the same 
fashion. God grant that, some centuries hence, as the philo- 
sophic historian ponders upon our adventures, he may be able 
to write of us as Montesquieu wrote of the Teutones in the 
last century, looking back through the light that the progress 
of events had cast upon their career. " The great preroga- 
tive of Scandinavia, and what ought to recommend its inha- 
bitants beyond every people upon earth, is, that they afforded 
the great resource to the liberty of Europe, that is, to almost 
all the liberty that is among men. The Goth Jornandes 
calls the north of Europe the forge of mankind. I should 
rather call it, the forge of those instruments which broke the 
fetters manufactured in the south. It was there those valiant 
nations were bred, who left their native climes to destroy 
tyrants and slaves, and to teach men that nature having made 
them equal, no reason could be assigned for their becoming 
dependent, but their mutual happiness." 

Permanence of characteristics is by no means a peculiarity 
of the race to which we belong. The resemblance of mo- 
dern nations to their remote progenitors is a subject that has 
been investigated with much care by various naturalists and 
philologists ; and the results at which they have arrived show 
that, in this particular, we do but follow a general rule of all 
created things. The Almighty endows every thing that he 
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creates with peculiar characteristics, which the lapse of ages 
modifies, but seldom, if ever, radically changes. Plants and 
animals transported to strange climes soon die, unless they 
can, by slight and superficial changes, accommodate them- 
selves to their new homes; and it is not often that these 
changes are so great that a casual observer would find any diffi- 
culty - in recognizing either plant or animal, had he known it 
in its original locality. Man wanders at will from zone to zone, 
and his complexion varies a few shades in hue as he becomes 
acclimated under warmer or colder skies ; but the form of his 
features and the configuration of his person remain ever dis- 
tinct and recognizable. 

No nation is more cosmopolitan than the Jew, and having 
experienced no mixture of race, change of climate is all that 
has caused him to vary from his first estate. We find him, 
therefore, fairer or darker according to the climate in which 
he dwells ; but his form and features ever proclaim the Israel- 
ite. That he has ever been what he now is we have good 
reason to believe. Leonardi da Vinci, one of the nicest of 
observers, has represented him, in his celebrated picture of 
the Last Supper, such as he was three hundred years since ; 
while in Egyptian paintings, we find him such as he was 
three thousand years ago ; and ever the same unmistakable 
form and feature meet our eye. 

Repeated conquest and admixture of races are not suffi- 
cient to eradicate the national characteristics of a settled peo- 
ple. In the Roman States, and nowhere else, we still find 
the form and features, represented in busts and statues, of 
the classic Romans. In the dominions of Florence, the very 
peculiar lineaments made familiar to us by the busts of Dante 
are continually met with, which perhaps are those of the 
ancient Etruscans. In the heart of Hungary dwell a tribe of 
people whose features answer precisely to the Mongolian cha- 
racteristics given to the Huns by the Roman writers at the time 
of the invasion of the Empire by that race. In France, two 
distinct races are found predominant in different parts of the 
kingdom, the one bearing the traits of the ancient Ganlish, 
and the other of the Kimmerian race. The peculiarities of 
language, especially its accentuation, are no less permanent 
than those of form and figure. All these external traits 
being the outbirths and exponents of the mind within, their 

voi,. lxxiii. — NO. 152. 4 
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permanence goes to prove that every nation has its own fixed 
mental characteristics, which lapse of time and change of cir- 
cumstance can never root out, though they may soften and 
greatly modify them. 

The question can hardly fail to arise in the mind of a citi- 
zen of the United States, Why it is that English colonies 
differ so essentially from those of other nations ? At the time 
of the first discovery of the New World, Spain stood preemi- 
nent among the nations of Europe, and her colonies were 
formed by the best and bravest in the land. Why is it that 
those colonies have sunk into their present position, subject 
by turns to a cruel military despotism or a still more cruel 
anarchy, and falling ever lower and lower in the scale of 
nations ? We believe that it is because they are incapable 
of holding any rational idea of liberty, and have no power 
to appreciate the great truth, that wise and just laws are the 
only safeguard of political freedom. 

We do not claim for the Anglo-Saxon that he has always 
been, or is even now, fully governed by this great central 
truth ; we know it is not so ; but we do firmly believe that 
the possession of the germ of this truth has been the secret 
of the success of this nation and of its prodigious growth and 
development ; and that this too is the cause why, under Provi- 
dence, it has been permitted to conquer and possess so wide 
and fair a portion of the earth. 

The institutions of the Anglo-Saxons were always charac- 
terized by popular freedom. When by civil contentions they 
were losing sight of this blessing, William and his 60,000 
Normans were suffered to conquer the whole nation, and esta- 
blish a thoroughly aristocratic form of government. The loss 
of liberty made them feel its value ; and the number of foreign- 
ers who came thus to rule over them not being sufficient to 
leaven the mass of the people, the old element of liberty was 
never crushed. It soon began to struggle upward, slowly 
and painfully, it is true, but yet steadfastly, till the firmly 
established power of the House of Commons has at last put 
it decidedly in the ascendant in England. In the mean 
time, some scions, impatient of the tardy movements of the 
Old World, tore themselves from the parent stem two hun- 
dred years ago, and founded on the inhospitable shores of 
New England a series of colonies almost as purely Anglo- 
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Saxon as those which first sought a home in the island of the 
Britons. The counties in England whence they chiefly came 
were those which had been least influenced by the Danes or 
the Normans. The Normans came to England as lords and 
servants; their descendants held similar positions, and be- 
longed to the highest and lowest ranks of society. Our 
fathers came principally from the middle classes ; from the 
gentry, the merchants, the tradesmen, and the yeomanry of 
England. The names found in a few pages of a Boston 
Directory, or in the columns of advertisements in a news- 
paper, if compared with the same number of English names 
taken equally at random, will show the far greater proportion 
of Anglo-Saxon names with us. Moreover, the cause that 
brought our fathers here, the resolute determination to be free 
at any cost, and anywhere, rather than purchase the blessings 
of home by submission, was a feeling which warmed the An- 
glo-Saxon blood as it could no other ; and only where it found 
that blood, could it do all its work. At this moment, New 
England is more Anglo-Saxon than Old England. Its lan- 
guage is more Saxon than that of any other portion of the 
United States ; its provincialisms, such as wilt, crock, slump, 
hub, gumption, and the like, are genuine old Saxon words. 

The New Englander, in his love of migrating, in his deter- 
mination to establish and abide by a squatter's claim, wher- 
ever he finds it convenient, in his apparent lawlessness till he 
has got possession of what he wants, and then in his earnest- 
ness in putting all things under the law, and building at once 
the school-house, the court-house, and the church, — making 
religion founded on intelligence, and liberty protected by law, 
the two pillars of the state, — shows himself the genuine de- 
scendant of the old Anglo-Saxon stock. We do not mean 
to say that the New Englander is the only Saxon of the 
United States ; but we believe that England has never planted 
any colonies in this country or elsewhere so purely Saxon as 
those of New England. Bancroft estimates that at least one 
third of the population of the whole United States is formed 
of the descendants of the New England Puritans ; and it is 
impossible to traverse our country in any direction without 
being convinced, that wherever progressive energy stamps its 
seal in any department of human pursuit, it has been done in 
nine cases out of ten by the hand of a native-born New 
Englander. 
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Wherever England plants a colony, the Saxon element 
shows itself in the sturdiness with which, awed by no dan- 
ger, dismayed by no difficulty, it conquers and civilizes wher- 
ever it comes. Other nations mingle with uncivilized races, 
adopt many of their habits and modes of thought, and dete- 
riorate until they harmonize with those among whom they 
dwell. The English colonies, on the contrary, plant their 
foot at once on savage life, and will have no part nor lot in 
it. The qualities which lead them to this course, it is true, 
savor of harshness, sometimes of cruelty, and may not at 
first sight seem as pleasing as the easy amiability of the 
Frenchman, or the indolent repose of the Spaniard ; but 
through them the world has gained far more civilization and 
true happiness than it has ever lost. There is a certain 
sturdiness of character that is a most useful protection to a 
nation, as well as to an individual, when possessed of traits 
worthy of preservation. 

Nations that have attained to any eminent degree of civil- 
ization seem to be divided into two classes, one of which 
remains fixed in some particular country, and after making 
considerable progress in scientific discovery and in art, con- 
tinues for ages, so far as we can learn, without making any 
noticeable advance ; while the other class, actuated alternately 
by a nomadic and an inhabitative impulse, are now wandering 
to found new nations, and then throwing all the powers of 
their progressive life into discoveries in science and art, which 
result in practical inventions that give to each generation 
powers and comforts unknown to those who preceded them. 
The former class allows its reflective and imaginative powers 
to sleep, or to act only in abstractions, rarely bringing them 
out into practical life ; while the latter value these powers 
chiefly because through them a way is opened to useful prac- 
tical results. 

The Chinese nation, which may be considered the type of 
the former class, were the first inventors of the mariner's 
compass, of gunpowder, and of the printing press. The 
little use they have known how to make of them is one of 
the standing wonders of the European world. These inven- 
tions were placed in the hands of Europeans, and how differ- 
ent the result ! What were before little more than scientific 
playthings become now engines of enormous power. With 
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the compass, new worlds are discovered ; by gunpowder they 
are conquered from their barbarian inhabitants ; and soon the 
printing press spreads intelligence and Christianity wherever 
the white man comes. 

Those nations that have wandered widest, and are most 
mixed, seem to be those possessed of the most forcible and 
progressive character ; but this is true only when the mixture 
has been of families so nearly akin that the descendants do 
not form a mongrel race, such as results from the mixture of 
black and white. It is a pretty well established fact, that 
while the amalgamation of widely differing races, like the 
negro or Indian with the Caucasian, produces a short-lived 
progeny, not possessed of the best qualities of either race, 
the direct contrary is the result from the union of kindred 
races. 

Greece, formed from the union of various tribes wandering 
from the east, created a civilization that produced, in all forms 
of literature and art, works which are still the models of the 
whole civilized earth. Rome, founded by tribes of robbers, 
and drawing into its vortex races so numerous that it has 
been styled " the common shore of the world," became a 
power of gigantic growth. England, conquered and recon- 
quered by succeeding waves of the great Teutonic flood, that 
rolled from the east across the north of Europe, grows in the 
lapse of centuries to be the admiration and terror of the 
world ; her mariners, free and fearless as sea-birds wherever 
ocean rolls, her armies victorious above those of every older 
nation, her arts and literature spreading civilization far and 
wide. The United States, beginning with the English stock, 
and grafting upon it scions from every other European nation, 
grows every day stronger with a power of progress no human 
mind can measure. 

Taking to ourselves the Yankee's privilege of boasting, 
we claim that we possess in a greater degree than any people 
ever did before, all the elements of a mighty nation. We 
are progressive and yet conservative, wandering and yet 
inhabitative, ready to win from the forest or the savage all 
the earth we can ever hope to use, and then equally ready 
to bring it under the dominion of civilization, law, and reli- 
gion. We are intensely attached to our own customs and 

institutions, and yet ever ready to adopt improvements from 
4# 
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whatever source they may come. Our love of freedom, if not 
always wise, is always indomitable ; but just as strong is our 
conviction that freedom can be insured only by the dominion 
of laws ; a conviction which is often assailed, and sometimes 
apparently suppressed, yet always has conquered, and we 
trust always will conquer, in the battle with lawlessness. We 
are the most mixed race that ever existed ; and yet the admix- 
ture of other races has never been such as to weaken or im- 
poverish the original Saxon stock ; — on the contrary, it has 
infused into it new life and energy. We believe that the 
Teutonic race excels all others in the possession of these 
traits of character ; and that the Saxons are preeminent or 
typical for possessing them in a higher degree than any other 
members of that race. 

Possessing all these elements of progress, we shall go 
on from strength to strength until we fall by our own sins. 
Small nations may be devoured by large ones, without, so 
far as we can see, any fault of their own ; but great and 
powerful nations fall only by their own sins.- The only ene- 
mies they have to fear are the vices they cherish within their 
own bosoms. Rome was never so strong, so far as unbounded 
wealth and all the seeming elements of power could make 
her, as at the moment of her fall. The British cohorts that 
fought under the Roman banners were known by the title of 
' Invincibles ' from one end of Europe to the other ; yet they 
were unable at home to resist the Angles and Saxons to any 
purpose, and were conquered almost to annihilation. A few 
centuries later, the Angles and Saxons, after uniting into one 
nation, and becoming populous and wealthy, were conquered 
and subdued by an army so small that we find it difficult to 
believe the story as we read. 

All these nations fell from precisely the same causes. 
Strength and success brought them wealth, and wealth 
brought in her train licentiousness, forgetfulness of principle, 
and degradation of character, until strength became palsied, 
and former successes only prepared the way for the more 
shameful downfall. As we look abroad among our own peo- 
ple, and see how the wealth of the nation at large grows like 
an exotic weed, and how luxury in our large cities keeps 
ready pace with wealth, we cannot but tremble for the ultimate 
success of the great experiment in self-government we are 
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trying. For the honor of Freedom, we yet trust that her sons, 
so ready and able to defend her cause in adversity, may not 
succumb before the enticements and corruptions of prosperity. 

Without dwelling longer on the Anglo-Saxon as he now is, 
or as he may hereafter become, our present purpose is to give 
an outline of what he was previous to the Norman Conquest. 

Three mighty waves of human beings have rolled in suc- 
cessive ages from the heart of Asia, and swept over the con- 
tinent of Europe ; the first two traversing it to its farthest 
western bounds, while the third, or Slavonic, wave, as yet 
limited within its eastern half, perhaps bides its time for over- 
whelming the remainder of the continent with its hordes, and 
building up a new civilization, as its predecessors have done 
before. 

The first inundation consisted of the Kelts and Kimmerians, 
who were probably of similar, or the same origin, but who, 
traversing Europe by different routes, were modified by differ- 
ent circumstances, until, when they met at length upon its 
western shores, and took possession of the British islands, it 
seemed doubtful whether they had ever belonged to the same 
race. They probably would not have continued their pro- 
gress so far, had it not been that the second, or Scythian, 
irruption was pressing closely upon their rear. This last, 
contenting itself for several centuries with the possession of 
the north of Europe, suffered its precursors to remain long 
unmolested, until they built up a powerful nation upon the 
island of Britain, which the Romans found it no light task to 
conquer. Meantime, the Scythians became renowned through- 
out Europe under the various names of Teuton, Goth, and 
German. Among the many tribes into which they were sub- 
divided the Saxons occupied an eminent position, and had 
done so before leaving Asia ; so much so that the Persians 
called all the Scythians by the name of Sacse ; and Pliny, who 
mentions this fact, states that they were among the most dis- 
tinguished people of Scythia. He spells their name Sacas- 
sani, which form was probably a corruption of Sakai-suna, or 
Sons of the Sakai, and was afterwards abbreviated into Sak- 
sun or Saxon. It is supposed that this namet is derived from 
the same root as the Anglo-Saxon word "seax," a sword. 
In the Persian Schah-nameh, or Book of Kings, the same 
people are styled Ssakalib, or Ssaklib, which would mean 
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Sword-lips; probably an Oriental figurative expression for 
Sword-edges. They are said to have come from northern 
India ; and the similarity of their name and location gives a 
coloring of plausibility to the suggestion of Mr. Klipstein, 
that the Sikhs, who have of late so bravely resisted the British 
arms in the Punjaub, may be the remnant of the parent stock 
of the Saxon race. It is certainly an interesting fact, that 
the Saxon race, after migrating westward during a period of, 
probably, little less than three thousand years, constantly 
gaining in civilization and power, should now, from the over- 
plus of its children, found a new empire in the same region 
whence it first set forth ; carrying to the worn-out govern- 
ments of the east the arts and culture of the most powerful 
of modern nations. 

Little is known of the details of the progress of the Scy- 
thians across the continent. They had gained a firm footing 
there in the days of Herodotus, and in Cesar's time they had 
reached and even passed the Rhine. They were known to 
die Romans under the name of Germans, a name probably 
derived from the old German ger, a spear, and mann, a man. 
Among themselves, they seem to have abandoned the Scythian 
name on leaving Asia, and to have adopted in its stead that 
of Teuton, from Teut, Tuisto, Tuisco or Thiusco, who is 
said to have been one of the founders of the race, and who 
was worshipped after his death as a god. Their own modern 
name of Deutsch is derived from this name, after having 
passed through the various modifications of Dutsch, Dietsch, 
and Teutsch ; while most foreign nations still continue to call 
them by their Roman appellation. It has been supposed that 
Teuton was the sacred, and German the civil, name of the 
race. It may be supposed that German was the name they 
bore in Asia ; for Herodotus speaks of the Germanii as a Per- 
sian people. 

The Roman authors, who speak of the Germans, describe 
them as characterized by great bravery and even fierceness, 
but of great purity of manners. Salvian recounts their con- 
quest of Carthage at a time when voluptuous licentiousness 
had reached a fearful height in that wealthy capital, and says 
it was anticipated that these rude warriors, under Genseric, 
would speedily become corrupted and adopt the vices of those 
whom they had conquered ; but, to the astonishment of the 
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empire, they became moral reformers, the effeminacy and vice 
that surrounded them exciting only disgust and abhorrence. 
Their native fierceness was turned so sternly against all licen- 
tiousness, that a great moral change took place in all the pro- 
vinces they conquered. Salvian calls our Saxon ancestors feri 
sed casti; and Tacitus, who does not mention the Saxons by 
name, speaking of the estimation in which females were held 
by the Germans generally, says : — " They think that their 
women possess inherently something holy and foreseeing. 
They do not scorn their counsels ; nor are they heedless of 
their responses. In the time of the illustrious Vespasian, 
Veleda was for a long time esteemed among them as a divin- 
ity. In former ages, they venerated the wisdom of Aurinia 
and many other women, but without offering them flattery, 
or yet treating them as goddesses." This respect of the 
stronger for the weaker sex, in that day entirely peculiar to 
the German race, implied and produced a purity of manners 
wholly unknown to any other nation of antiquity. 

It is usual to refer the superior position of women in 
modern times over what it was in ancient days entirely to 
the influence of the Christian religion ; but if we look at the 
countries of Christian Europe, we find that wherever the 
German influence obtained most perfect sway, and was least 
corrupted by the Roman influence, there woman is most 
respected. Wherever man enjoys most freedom, there woman 
is also most free ; for no true freeman wishes his wife to be a 
slave. A form of government can exist for any length of 
time only where it represents the affections of a nation ; and 
where the affections of the collective man or nation are repre- 
sented by an arbitrary form of government, there the indivi- 
dual is the arbitrary ruler of his own household. England is 
the freest country of Europe, and there woman occupies a 
higher position than in any part of the continent. In France, 
though the nation is descended in part from the Franks and 
Normans, who were branches, no less than the Saxons, from 
the old German stock, the Keltic character belonging to the 
previous possessors of the soil, the influence of Roman civili- 
zation at one period, and that of the institutions of chivalry 
at another, have modified the feelings of the stronger towards 
the weaker sex ; and though they bow lower in their chival- 
rous gallantry to woman when she is young and fair and 
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high-born than the Englishman does, yet the traveller sees 
the poor peasant woman performing the severest duties of 
husbandry, often drawing the plough, and sometimes literally 
fastened into the same yoke with a brute. In the United 
States, where greater political freedom is possessed than in 
England, we find woman protected and supported by a respect 
more universal and genuine than that of the Frenchman, and 
more tender and courteous than that of the Englishman. 
We do not mean to say that Christianity has had nothing to 
do with this amelioration of the fate of woman, but we think 
its influence has been less direct than is commonly supposed. 
The effect of Christianity on society has been to soften and 
to purify; and in this way it has benefited woman just so 
far as, and no farther than, it has elevated and purified man. 
The manly love of freedom and justice natural to the Ger- 
man caused him, while he was yet a Pagan in the Hyrcinian 
forests, to yield to woman all that was her due, or all that he 
knew how to give in that stage of his progress. When in 
the island of Britain he became a Christian, and so possessed 
a higher and truer freedom, he made woman still the sharer of 
all that he had attained. 

The first mention made of the Saxons in Europe is by 
Ptolemy. He places them about the mouth of the Elbe, and 
upon the Saxonum Insula, three small islands off the coast 
of Jutland, namely, — North Strandt, Busen, and Heilig-island, 
or the Holy Island, the seat of the worship of the idol Foseti. 
This is supposed by some to be the island described by 
Tacitus as containing the sacred grove devoted to the god- 
dess Hertha, or Earth, while others place it upon the island 
of Rugen in the Baltic. Before their invasion of England, 
the Saxons had extended their bounds from the Weser to the 
Delta of the Rhine, and occupied the countries now known 
as Westphalia, Friesland, Holland, and probably a part of 
Belgium. The Jutes and Angles occupied the Cimbric 
Chersonesus, or peninsula of Jutland, now Denmark. The 
Danes, a tribe of the Teutones living in Scandinavia, passed 
over into these regions, and made a settlement on the north- 
eastern coast of the peninsula, driving out the Jutes, who, 
unable to expel the invaders, at length determined to seek an 
asylum elsewhere. Accordingly, A. D. 449, two brothers, 
Hengist and Horsa, set forth with three ceols, manned by 
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Jutish warriors, and arrived at the Isle of Thanet. At this 
moment, the Britannic chiefs, with Vortigern at their head, 
were assembled in council, devising means to resist the con- 
tinual incursions of the Scoti from Ireland, and the Picts from 
the northern part of their own island. The time was propi- 
tious for the Jutes ; they at once offered their services, and 
proved so useful that they were allowed to call over others of 
their countrymen to their aid ; and the Isle of Thanet was 
assigned them as a permanent residence. Seventeen more 
ceols soon appeared, filled with warriors, and bringing the 
" blue-eyed Rowena," the daughter of Hengist, whose beauty 
so captivated the heart of Vortigern that he made her his 
wife. Blinded by love, and delighted with the success the 
Jutish strangers had given to his arms, the unwary Vortigern 
suffered their numbers to increase until they demanded an 
extent of territory which, too late, opened his eyes to the 
danger which threatened him. He resisted, but in vain ; and 
after many bloody battles, a decisive victory was gained by 
Hengist at Crayford, A. D. 457, which firmly established his 
power in Kent. Subsequent battles gave him possession of 
the Isle of Wight and part of Hampshire ; and at his death, 
all this region passed into the hands of his son, Aesca. 

The success of the Jutes excited their neighbors to simi- 
lar enterprises ; and in A. D. 477, Ella, a Saxon chieftain, 
arrived in Britain with a small band of followers, who, being 
continually joined by fresh adventurers from the continent, 
after a hardly contested struggle of fourteen years, succeeded 
in establishing the kingdom of the South-Saxons, now Sussex. 
In A. D. 493, a still more powerful expedition, headed by 
Cerdic, aided by Porta, from whom Portsmouth derives its 
name, he having effected his landing at that point, commenced 
a long struggle with the Britons, and at the end of twenty- 
six years established the kingdom of the West Saxons or 
Wessex. This kingdom was won from Arthur, whose ex- 
ploits during the contest served as a text for some of the 
wildest legends of valor ever imagined by the fertile brains 
of the old romance writers. Under the successors of Cerdic, 
this became the most extensive and formidable of the newly 
constructed sovereignties. The third Saxon kingdom, of the 
East Saxons, or Essex,. was commenced A. D. 527, and 
embraced the present shire of Middlesex and the southern 
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part of Hertford, and contained the future metropolis of the 
whole dominion. 

Between the years 527 and 586, the Angles, another 
German tribe, founded four kingdoms north of the Saxons 
and Jutes, and eventually Britain took from them its present 
name. 

The conquest of the British was very thorough. All of 
them who were not slain, or made slaves, were driven into 
the mountains of Wales and Cornwall, or across the Channel 
to Armorica, where their descendants are still found. Their 
language left but slight traces on that of their conquerors ; 
excepting that the mountains and rivers of England were 
generally suffered to retain their British names. 

One Jutish, three Saxon, and four Anglian kingdoms were 
thus founded, constituting what is now commonly called the 
Anglo-Saxon Octarchy. Among the eight sovereigns, one 
was honored with the title of Bretwalda, or Ruler of the 
Britons. How the choice was made of one to bear this 
title is not now known ; but the rivalry among these fierce 
chiefs, in order to attain it, occasioned innumerable wars and 
deluged the island with blood, until the West Saxons became 
at length the predominating power, and consolidated the 
whole into one monarchy. 

It is the object of this article to illustrate national charac- 
ter, and we shall not therefore dwell upon the details of 
historic facts any farther than, is necessary for this purpose. 
We will return to the early history of the Saxons, in order to 
show the general character of their idolatry, and then briefly 
consider certain striking points of their history after they 
became converted to Christianity. We would thus illustrate 
the great characterizing differences between the Keltic or 
Kimmerian races, and the Scythian or German ; believing 
that these differences were, in kind, the same in the early 
dawn of their history as they are at the present day. 

However small the historic probability of the earliest tra- 
ditions of a nation, they are still interesting and instructive 
as representations of the tastes and feelings which character- 
ized the infancy of the state. We begin, therefore, our 
sketch of the religious institutions of the Teutones with Odin, 
or Woden, at once the founder of their race, the progenitor 
of the kings of all their tribes, and their supreme divinity. 
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The name takes its derivation from the Norse " odi," and 
from the Saxon "wod," words signifying raging, or mad. 
Odin is the Scandinavian, and Woden the German, name of 
the hero god, and both denote one possessed of fury. 

The legend of the historical Odin is taken from the Yung- 
linga Saga, which forms the first book of Snorri's " Heims- 
kringla" or "Chronicles of the Kings of Norway," and is 
on this wise. 

Mithridates, when conquered by Pompey, fled to the 
forests of Scythia, on the banks of the Tanais or Don, and 
roused the barbarous tribes to aid him in driving back the 
Roman general. Ill armed, worse disciplined, and without 
unanimity of action, these barbarous hordes were soon com- 
pelled to yield before the superior skill of Pompey and the 
Roman legions. Odin was one of the Scythian chieftains, 
and being obliged to seek safety in flight from his enraged 
conquerors, he went forth at the head of a hardy band of 
followers, resolved to seek in other climes a home unknown 
to Roman ambition. His true name is said to have been 
Siggi ; but he assumed that of Odin, who was the supreme 
god of the Scythians, either in order to increase the respect 
of his followers, or because he was chief priest, and presided 
over the worship paid to that deity. It was usual with many 
nations to give their pontiffs the name of the god they wor- 
shipped. 

Odin was chief of the iEsir, whose principal city was As- 
gard, conjectured by some to be the modern Azof. The 
worship there paid to their supreme deity was celebrated 
through all the adjacent countries. At the head of an army 
composed of the bravest of his own and of the neighboring 
tribes, Odin traversed the north of Europe, subduing all the 
nations he encountered, and bestowing them upon one or 
another of his numerous family of sons ; through whom all 
the Teutonic chieftains in later times traced their descent 
from the great hero. Having subdued all the countries along 
the southern shore of the Baltic, he passed to the beautiful 
island of Fiinen, where he remained a long time, and built 
the city of Odensee, which still preserves in its name the 
memory of its founder. Afterwards he crossed to Sweden, 
where his name had previously become so celebrated that, on 
his arrival, Gylfi, the sovereign of the country, worshipped 
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him as a divinity ; and soon the supreme power passed into 
the hands of the new comer, and Gylfi was forgotten. Tra- 
vellers are still shown the traces of the capital city which he 
founded, named Sigtuna, on the borders of the great Malar 
Lake, between the cities of Upsala and Stockholm. Here 
he established a supreme tribunal of twelve pontiffs, or 
judges, who were to preside over the administration of jus- 
tice, and over the new refigious worship which Odin brought 
with him to the north. Giving the regal title to his son 
Yngvi, he undertook the conquest of Norway, and was soon 
able to present this kingdom to his son Saming. After this, 
perceiving that his end drew near, he retired to Sweden, and 
calling around him his favorite friends and companions, gave 
himself nine wounds in the form of a circle with his lance, 
and others with his sword, and died affirming that he was 
about to return to Asgard, (" God's-ward, or the abode of the 
gods,") to take his seat among the gods at an eternal banquet, 
where he would receive with distinguished honor all those 
who were intrepid in battle, and who died bravely, sword in 
hand. His body was conveyed to Sigtuna, and burned with 
great pomp and magnificence. 

The Icelandic chronicles describe Odin as endowed with 
every perfection. He was so persuasive in his eloquence 
that no one could resist the power of his words. He first 
taught the art of poesy to the Teutones, and enlivened his 
discourses and harangues with extempore verse. So melodi- 
ously did he sing, that the plains and mountains trembled with 
delight at his strains ; while ghosts roused from the infernal 
caverns gathered round him, spell-bound by the sweetness of 
his songs. In all the arts of magic his skill and power were 
unbounded. In peace, his wisdom, justice, and clemency 
made all men subject to his will ; while in war, his strength 
and fury spread consternation and dismay wherever he ap- 
peared. 

We know with little certainty and precision what were the 
doctrines taught by Woden ; for each succeeding century 
fastened new forms and myths upon the primitive faith, till 
the time of the conversion of the Teutones to Christianity ; 
when its mythology had become so complicated, and its 
rites so overloaded with forms and ceremonies, that it was 
difficult to ascertain what they had originally been. 
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Of the Teutonic, as of the Grecian, mythology we derive 
the greater part of our knowledge from the poets. Those 
Latin and Greek historians and geographers who have written 
upon the subject knew little saving the outward forms of 
their worship ; for most of these nations concealed their doc- 
trines from strangers. 

Tacitus tells us, that the Teutones believed in " a supreme 
God, master of the universe, to whom all things were submis- 
sive and obedient." The ancient Icelandic mythology calls 
him, " the author of every thing that existeth ; the eternal, 
the ancient, the living and awful being, the searcher into con- 
cealed things, the being that never changeth." This deity 
possessed " an infinite power, a boundless knowledge, an 
incorruptible justice." It was forbidden to represent him 
under any corporeal form, or to worship him within the walls 
of a building. From this being were sprung a variety of 
inferior deities and genii, some one of whom presided over 
each department of the universe. 

The morality of their faith consisted in offering sacrifices 
and prayers to the divinity, in doing no wrong to others, and 
in being brave and intrepid in battle. A future state of cruel 
tortures was prepared for those who disregarded these three 
precepts, while joys without number awaited every religious, 
just, and valiant man. 

In process of time, the worship paid to the supreme deity, 
or "All-father," was so transferred to the inferior deities that 
they were esteemed preeminent, each in his respective station ; 
and Woden or Odin was looked upon almost exclusively 
as the god of war. Thus he is called, "the terrible and 
severe god ; the father of slaughter ; he who giveth victory, 
and reviveth courage in the conflict ; who nameth those that 
are to be slain." 

The doctrines regarding a future state are very peculiar, 
seeming, as it were, to contain a creed within a creed. The 
brave warrior at his death ascended immediately to Valhalla, 
("the hall or temple of the chosen,") where all his days 
were spent in furious conflicts with men, or in hunting fero- 
cious wild beasts ; but at the approach of night all conflict 
ceased, every wound was instantly healed, and the contend- 
ing heroes sat down to a friendly banquet, and passed the 
night in feasting on the flesh of the boar Scrimner, which 
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renewed itself as often as it was devoured ; and in drinking 
huge draughts of mead from the skulls of their enemies. 
The wicked man, that is, the coward and the slothful, was 
doomed to the miseries of Niflheim, (" the home of shadows," 
from Nifl, a cloud.) There Hela (from whom our word 
Hell) exercised a fearful dominion. Her palace was Anguish, 
her table Famine, her waiters Expectation and Delay, the 
threshold of her door was Precipice, and her bed was Lean- 
ness, while her frightful countenance struck dismay to the 
heart of every beholder. 

This order of things, however, is to endure only till the 
end of time. Then the powers of hell are to be unloosed, 
and a frightful struggle is to go on in earth and heaven, till 
all shall perish, and Valhalla itself be consumed with fire. 
From out this second chaos is to arise a heaven more beauti- 
ful than Valhalla, a hell more fearful than Niflheim, and all 
things shall be ruled by a God more mighty and more noble 
than Odin. Before this supreme divinity, all men are to be 
brought to final judgment ; and then, bravery no longer 
being the standard of excellence, the just and the pure are 
to be received into the holy Gimle, (whence the modern 
German Himmel, heaven,) while the false and the cruel are 
to be cast into the unutterable torments of Nastrande, (" the 
strand or shore of corpses,") and so all shall remain through 
eternity, under the reign of Him who is eternal. 

Various explanations have been given of this double creed ; 
but to us it seems probable, that the final judgment was the 
doctrine taught by Odin, who was undoubtedly a man much 
in advance of the age in which he lived ; for this doctrine 
seems to be within and above the other, and is in harmony 
with the faith Odin is said to have inculcated. After the 
death and deification of Odin, his war-loving followers gave 
him sway over a part of the future life, and imagined a 
heaven in accordance with their own ideas of happiness, but 
still could not quite put away the eternity of justice which 
their hero-god had described to them. 

To give an account of the involved mythology of the 
Teutones with any fulness would require an article by itself. 
All we aim at is to show some of its distinctive points, in con- 
trast with the Druidical faith professed by the Keltic races 
which preceded them. 
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The Druids were an order of priesthood who, alone of all 
the nation, were informed of the doctrines of their faith. 
These doctrines were never committed to writing, through 
fear that others beside the priests might acquire a knowledge 
of them ; and the places where they were taught to those 
who were to be initiated, were dark caves, or groves apart 
from the common haunts of men, the better to secure the 
entire secrecy of their schools. 

In direct contrast with this, the faith of the Teuton was 
common to the whole nation, and all participated in the rites 
of worship. They had their priests and priestesses to per- 
form their sacred rites; but their whole faith and worship 
were free to all, as the air they breathed. 

True to their ancient peculiarities, the modern descendants 
of the Teutones and of the Kelts show precisely the same 
wide contrast in all things pertaining to religious faith. When 
the light of the Reformation dawned upon Europe, the 
Teuton sprang once more into wakeful life, and rejoiced to 
resume his freedom. The Kelt, true also to his old modes of 
thought, shut fast his eyes, and abjured the freedom that 
would call upon him to think for himself. At the present 
time, we find the Irish, who are the purest Kelts now living, 
devoted heart and soul to a faith of which they know no more 
than their ancestors knew of the doctrines of the Druids. 
The French nation, who are next to the Irish as a Keltic race, 
were leavened by the Franks with enough Teutonic feeling 
to produce a struggle among them between Catholicism and 
Protestantism ; but the Kelt finally prevailed, and the terrible 
curse of excommunication compelled those who longed for 
freedom of thought to fly, or feign submission. In every 
purely Teutonic nation, Protestantism found a home, and soon 
became with them the predominant national idea, and so has 
ever continued. 

In the providence of God, progress is an eternal principle, 
and we always find that, when a great nation is swept away, 
its conquerors bring about improvements in civilization, or 
prepare the way for subsequent advances, from age to age. 
A very important difference between the Keltic and Teutonic 
races is to be found in the ideas they entertained in regard to 
a future life. The Kelt believed, that as soon as his present 
body became dead, his soul passed into another human body, 
5* 
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and so on forever. It is supposed by some writers, that the 
Druid priests held a more spiritual view of the future life ; 
but the doctrine as stated above was undoubtedly that of the 
common people. On the other hand, the Teuton believed 
in a spiritual futurity, where the soul should find reward or 
punishment according as its life had been good or evil during 
its material existence, and should never more resume this 
earthly body. In regard to marriage, at least among the 
Britons, the horrible custom prevailed of men and women 
living together in communities; while the Teuton abhorred 
all connection between the sexes saving in the holy wedlock 
of one man and one woman. 

We can hardly imagine two subjects that would produce a 
greater difference on the habits of thought and action than 
those of marriage and a future life. The one involves all 
the domestic virtues, and on the other depend all our hopes 
and fears for an eternity to come. Had the Teutones made 
no other advance upon the Kelts than the holding truer doc- 
trines on these two points, it were enough to show that they 
belonged to a superior race. When the Saxons descended 
upon Britain, it is true, they were pagans, while those they 
conquered were nominal Christians ; but if we may believe 
the appalling account given by Gildas, one of their own 
writers living at the time, no nation, Christian or pagan, was 
ever sunk in a more detestable and revolting slough of every 
sort of vice, while the Saxons were comparatively a virtuous 
people. Of course, they scorned the religious faith of the 
vicious race they conquered, and driving Christianity from 
the land, to the relief rather than the disturbance of those 
who had nominally professed it, but who were very willing to 
go back to their ancient rites, they established the religion of 
Woden in its stead. 

Every one knows the pretty story of the beauty of some 
Anglican slaves, exposed for sale in the Roman market, 
exciting the interest of Gregory, and inspiring the wish that 
their nation might be taught the Christian faith ; and how, as 
soon as he became Pope, he despatched Augustine with a 
band of forty monks to attempt its conversion. Arrived as 
far as Aix in Provence, these monks heard such startling 
tales of the ferocity of the Anglo-Saxons, that they paused in 
terror, and sent back a messenger to Gregory praying that 
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they might be allowed to abandon the enterprise. The good 
Pope was not to be moved from his purpose, and abjured the 
faint-hearted monks by every Christian motive to persevere 
in the undertaking. Providing themselves with interpreters 
in France, they went on their fearful way, and were rewarded 
by a most unexpected success. The first king whom they 
approached was Ethelbert, King of Kent and Bretwalda of 
the Octarchy. His queen was a French Catholic princess, 
and by a stipulation made at the time of her marriage, she 
had been allowed to retain her faith and to have several 
priests among her attendants. Her influence was, of course, 
given in favor of the new comers, and they were permitted, 
without molestation, to preach among the people of Kent. 
They received very slight opposition from the Saxon priests, 
and ere long the king himself consented to be baptized. 
Soon after, ten thousand of his people imitated the royal 
example ; and from this time the progress of Christianity was 
steady and rapid. In less than ninety years from the arrival 
of Augustine, it was adopted by every king and people 
of the Octarchy, and paganism finally driven out of the 
island. 

The Roman Catholic religion became dominant throughout 
Europe. Kelt and Teuton bowed reverently to receive the 
blessing of the Pope, or fled trembling from his anathema. 
When, however, Luther's voice rang through the continent, 
it soon became apparent that the two races looked upon their 
faith with very different feelings. The source whence these 
feelings rose is to be found in the original traits of the two 
races as they exhibit themselves in their pagan doctrines. 

If at this day we look at the map of Europe, we find very 
generally, if not universally, that where the race is Keltish, 
there the religion is Catholic ; where it is Teutonic, there it 
is Protestant. If we look at its history, we find that where 
the Teutonic blood was most pure, there the progress of Pro- 
testantism was easiest and most rapid ; where it was most 
mingled with the Keltic, there this progress was most difficult ; 
and where in this mixture the Keltic element prevailed, as 
in France, there popery ultimately conquered ; but by the 
modifications to which it submitted, it rendered its tribute of 
acknowledgment to the liberalizing influence of the Teutonic 
character. 
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To this we venture to add, that the same results of the 
same influences may be expected in this country. There are 
those who have great fear of the growth of popery among us ; 
there are others who think it can obtain no foothold, but will 
pass wholly away and disappear. We agree with neither ; but 
we expect that the spread and the strength of popery in these 
United States will be measured, in general, by the existence 
and influence among us of the Keltic blood. We believe 
that it may live long, but can never prevail over the Teutonic 
elements of character,, which, so far as we can anticipate, 
must in our country always remain predominant. 

Whewell, in his Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 
remarks that "natural groups are best described, not by any 
definition that marks their boundaries, but by a type which 
marks their centre. The type of any natural group is an 
example which possesses, in a marked degree, all the leading 
characters of the class." We believe that, in describing the 
Teutonic group of nations, we have done no injustice to them 
in considering the Saxons as the type of the class ; and in 
order to give a true idea of the Saxons after their conquest of 
Britain and adoption of Christianity, we think it better to 
examine in detail the lives and characters of a few eminent 
typical individuals, than to dwell upon the mere external his- 
tory of their times. For this purpose, we select thre^ persons, 
who, we think, were more than any others honored while liv- 
ing, and venerated when dead : and whose characteristics may 
therefore fairly be esteemed as truly representing the tastes 
and affections of the great mass of the nation. 

The first of these is St. Cuthbert, the Bishop and ancho- 
rite, — the exclusively religious man, who represents the nation 
in the first enthusiasm of its conversion to Christianity, and 
before it had become aware of the value of intellectual cul- 
ture. The second is the Venerable Bede, — the monk and 
the scholar, the most devout and the most learned man of 
his age ; apd who represents the nation at a more advanced 
period of its progress. The third is King Alfred, — at once 
theologian, scholar, warrior, and statesman ; a man so admira- 
bly endowed by the Almighty, and so faithful in the use of 
his rich endowments, that he can hardly be said to belong to 
one nation or age ; but should rather be esteemed a typical 
man of the human race through all time. Sir Henry Spelman 
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calls him " the wonder and astonishment of all ages," and 
adds, — " If we reflect on his piety and religion, it would seem 
that he had always lived in a cloister ; if on his warlike 
exploits, that he had never been out of camps ; if on his 
learning or writings, that he had spent his whole life in a col- 
lege ; if on his wholesome laws and wise administration, that 
these had been his whole study and employment." 

St. Cuthbert flourished in the latter half of the seventh 
century, and began life as a shepherd-boy in the mountains 
of Northumberland. While he was still a youth, Oswald, 
the King of Northumberland, embraced Christianity, and in 
order to convert his people, sent to Iona for the holy monk 
Aidan to instruct them in the new faith, giving him the 
choice of his whole realm for a place to erect a monastery. 
Aidan selected the wild and desolate island of Lindisfarne, 
attracted perhaps by its resemblance to the place he had left ; 
and by his superior cultivation and refinement, no less than 
by his piety, acquired great influence and wrought great 
changes among the half-savage nobles of the surrounding 
region. His fame reached the ears of the boy-shepherd, who, 
as he tended his flock on the banks of the Leder, saw in a 
vision the holy man ascending to heaven. His mind was so 
wrought upon by the sight, that he forthwith resolved to 
devote himself to a life of similar holiness, and became a 
brother in the monastery of Melrose on the banks of the 
Tweed, where he led a life of great sanctity for fourteen 
years, under the pious Abbot Eata. In the mean time, an 
effort had been made by the Pope to establish his power over 
the newly christianized country, which excited such indigna- 
tion among the monks of Lindisfarne that they left it in dis- 
gust, and returned to Iona, and Eata was sent from Melrose 
to be made Abbot of Lindisfarne. Thither he was followed 
by Cuthbert, who was his devoted friend ; and in the solitude 
of this storm-beaten island, he found a home after his own 
heart, and strengthened his spirit by prayer and meditation. 

The duties of piety, however, did not occupy him to the 
exclusion of those of charity. From time to time, he issued 
from his island home, as he had formerly done from Melrose, 
and made pilgrimages through the mountains of his native 
kingdom to bear the glad tidings of peace to the rude peas- 
antry. 
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Bede describes him as " so skilful an orator, so fond was he of 
enforcing his subject, and such a brightness appeared in his 
angelic face, that no man present presumed to conceal from him 
the most hidden secrets of his heart, but all openly confessed 
what they had done ; because they thought the same guilt could 
not be concealed from him, and wiped off the guilt of what they 
had so confessed, with worthy fruits of penance, as he com- 
manded. He was wont chiefly to resort to those places, and 
preach in such villages, as being seated high up amid craggy, 
uncouth mountains, were frightful to others to behold, and whose 
poverty and barbarity rendered them inaccessible to other teach- 
ers ; which nevertheless he, having entirely devoted himself to 
that pious labor, did so industriously apply himself to polish 
with his doctrine, that when he departed out of his monastery, he 
would often stay a week, sometimes two or three, and sometimes 
a whole month, before he returned home, continuing among the 
mountains to allure that rustic people by his preaching and exam- 
ple to heavenly employment." 

After many years passed in this way, he determined to 
spend the remainder of his life as an anchorite, and retreated 
to the little island of Fame, a few miles farther out to sea 
than the one he quitted, formed of a barren basaltic rock 
about twelve acres in extent. This place was supposed to 
be infested by demons, but they all fled away at his coming ; 
and Bede tells us that, at the power of his sanctity, a never- 
failing spring gushed out from the dry rock, and corn grew 
abundantly on the barren soil to satisfy his hunger. He built 
himself a little hut of turf and rocks, with a wall raised 
round it, that he might see nothing but the heavens, and so 
never be distracted by external objects from his devotions. 
Here he spent nine years, but not entirely in solitude ; for the 
fame of his piety spread far and wide, and he was visited by 
great numbers for spiritual counsel and instruction ; so that it 
became necessary to erect a large building upon the island 
for the accommodation of pilgrims, for in that stormy sea it 
was often impossible for many days to return to the main land 
after having effected a landing upon the island. At length, 
at a great synod assembled before King Egfrid at Twyford, 
Cuthbert was unanimously chosen Bishop of the church of 
Lindisfarne ; but he utterly refused to accept the office, till 
the king and nobles, bishop and priest, passed over into his 
island, and falling on their knees before him, with many tears 
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conjured him, in the name of our Lord, to quit his retreat, and 
take the office to which he had been elected. When he 
commenced his new duties, Bede tell us that, — 

" Following the example of the apostles, he became an orna- 
ment to the episcopal dignity, by his virtuous actions ; for he 
both protected the people committed to his charge, by constant 
prayer, and excited them, by most wholesome admonitions, to 
heavenly practices ; and, which is the greatest help in teachers, 
he first showed in his behavior what he taught was to be per- 
formed by others; for he was much inflamed with the fire of 
Divine charity, modest in the virtue of patience, most diligently 
intent on devout prayers, and affable to all that came to him for 
comfort. He thought it equivalent to praying, to afford the infirm 
brethren the help of his exhortations, well knowing that he who 
said, ' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,' said likewise, ' Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.' " 

After spending two years in his bishopric, he was warned 
" by a Divine oracle, that the day of his death, or rather of 
his life, was drawing near," and once more retreated to his 
solitary island cell, where, two months after, he breathed his 
last. His body was carried back to Lindisfarne, and buried 
in the church. Eleven years after, the brethren, as a mark 
of peculiar honor, decided, on the anniversary of his burial, 
to take his bones and put them in a new coffin, to be placed 
above the pavement. Great was their wonder on opening 
the old coffin to find the body of the old man fresh and plia- 
ble as when he was placed there, and looking as if he were 
in a gentle sleep. This was esteemed the most infallible sign 
that could be given of the sanctity of the Saint ; and reserving 
his garments as holy relics, they clad the body in fresh robes, 
and laid it with great solemnity in its new coffin, placed above 
the pavement of the church. Thither the sick resorted in 
the belief that a sanctity emanated from the remains, of a 
power sufficient to cure their diseases ; and tradition asserts, 
that they went away whole. It is by no means impossible 
that the childlike faith that led them there had power to work 
such seeming miracles ; for the records of modern medical 
science frequently bear testimony to cures wrought by some- 
thing which is called imagination, (though what this " imagin- 
ation " is does not distinctly appear,) quite as remarkable as 
most of those attributed to the relics of Saints. 
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In after generations, monkish legends adorned the memory 
of St. Cuthbert with a tale which we should do injustice to 
that age by omitting to relate. When the Danes began to 
ravage the coast, the sacred bones were not found sufficiently 
powerful to keep them at bay ; and the monks of Lindis- 
farne, or Holy Isle, abandoned their monastery, and with 
seven stout men bearing the ponderous coffin of stone that 
enclosed the revered remains, they fled away, intending to 
carry them across England, and then to pass over into Ireland, 
where they hoped to find a secure retreat for themselves and for 
their sacred treasure. When they were on the land, the coffin 
suffered itself to be borne quietly along ; but whenever they 
came to water that was to be passed, it seemed at once instinct 
with life, and, floating away like a sea-bird, took the lead of 
the whole company. Though so good a swimmer in fresh 
water, it seemed to take no pleasure in salt; for the monks 
could no sooner embark it upon the Irish Sea than suck a 
tempest would arise as drove them back to shore again ; 
until, convinced they were thwarting the will of the Saint in 
attempting to bear him away from his native country, they 
took refuge in Chester-le-Street, where the body quietly 
remained one hundred and thirteen years. Then the ravages 
of the Danes compelled it to flee once more, and it took 
refuge for a little while at Ripon. After the departure of 
the Danes, an attempt was made to carry it back again to 
Chester ; but it proved unmanageable when its bearers reached 
the summit of Wardon-Law, and lay upon the ground so 
firmly fixed that human strength was inadequate to move it 
farther. This striking position, commanding a noble view of 
the beautiful vale of the Wear, would seem to indicate a great 
change of taste in the Saint since the time when he was so 
fondly attached to the desolate Isle of Fame ; and it was this, 
perhaps, which caused the monks to remain doubtful of what 
was next to be done ; for they could hardly have imagined the 
venerable anchorite would wish to choose as a final resting 
place a spot so entirely opposed to the one where he had 
originally ordered his body to be laid. Presently, however, 
one of the monks was informed in a vision that it was the 
last wish of their precious burden, that it might be laid at 
rest in Dunhelme. Where Dunhelme might be was the next 
question ; but while they stood doubting, they saw two pea- 
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sant women meet near by them, and one inquired of the other 
if she had seen her cow. " I just passed it at Dunhelme," 
was the reply. The woman set off at once in pursuit of her 
strayed beast, and the monks, lifting the now unresisting coffin, 
followed her steps, and straightway she found her cow, and 
they found the site of what afterwards became the stately 
city of Durham ; a place which, for beauty of situation, has 
scarcely its equal in the whole kingdom. A minster was 
raised as a new shrine for the Saint by St. Alduve, on the 
same spot where now stands the massive and magnificent 
cathedral of Durham. The miraculous power of Cuthbert 
has long since ceased to exercise itself for the benefit of the 
pilgrim ; but in those days, so magical was the name, that 
the Danes soon learned to bow before his shrine with a devo- 
tion quite equal to that of the Saxons. Canute made a 
pilgrimage hither, and dismounting with his whole train, at 
Trimdon, 6ve miles from the city, with bare feet, and dressed 
in the simple garb of a pilgrim, walked humbly to the shrine. 
Here, too, bowed William the Conqueror ; and soon after the 
Norman conquest, here was raised the cathedral that now 
marks the spot. The traveller of the present day is shown, 
in a lofty niche upon the exterior of the walls, a statue of 
the cow that did such signal service by running away to 
Dunhelme. The ruthless hand of Puritan zeal long since 
destroyed the splendid shrine of St. Cuthbert, which once 
ornamented the interior of the church. A simple slab in the 
pavement is all that marks the spot upon which it stood, and 
under which the remains are still supposed to rest. For 
many centuries, Saxons, Danes, and Normans delighted to 
bring as offerings to this church all that wealth could offer, 
till it became the richest see in England, and its bishops 
were frequently styled " the golden Prebends of Durham." 
In 1833, from the superabundance of the patrimony of St. 
Cuthbert a free college was founded, which attracts a nu- 
merous band of youthful pilgrims in search of intellectual 
gifts, in lieu of the spiritual ones that have gone out of 
fashion. 

In this same cathedral lie the remains of Bede, the ardent 
admirer and biographer of Cuthbert, and " the morning star 
of English literature." The spot is marked by a simple but 
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conspicuous tomb, with a long inscription, concluding with 
the well-known monkish rhyme 

"Hac sunt in fossa 
Bedae venerabilis ossa." 

Of Bede's parentage nothing is known. The precise date 
of his birth is uncertain, but it probably occurred in 673. 
Of his birthplace, we only know that it was not far from 
Jarrow, perhaps at the village of Monkton, where is a spring 
still known as Bede's well, into which even now women slip 
their sick children, first dropping in a crooked pin, believing 
that the power of healing resides in its waters. 

Bede was one of those happy persons who come into the 
world just at the right time. Had he lived a little earlier, 
material might have been so far wanting to him that his 
fine intellectual powers might have expended themselves 
in writing monkish legends, copying missals, or studying the 
mass-book ; • for his love of home would probably have pre- 
vented his going upon the Continent in search of mental food 
that could not be obtained in England. Happily for him, 
the celebrated Benedict Biscop brought to his door all that 
he wanted just as he was old enough to make use of it. 
Biscop was a noble Thane, high in honor with King Oswy ; 
but at the age of twenty-five, as was not uncommon in those 
days both with kings and nobles, he abandoned all the plea- 
sures of court and camp, and, in the words of Roger of Wen- 
dover, " despising for Christ's sake all the perishing things of 
this world, he went to Rome, to be instructed in the discipline 
of the church, that so he might enter on the spiritual warfare, 
and be able thereby to profit both himself and others, and be 
found a useful servant in culture of the Lord's vineyard." 
After several years spent at Rome and elsewhere in diligent 
study and discipline, he returned to England, bringing with 
him many relics of saints, and, what was better, many books 
and works of art till then unknown in England. • He attached 
himself to Egfrid, King of Northumberland, who immediately 
gave him the land of sixty families to build a monastery dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, at the mouth of the river Wear, in the year 
674. Soon after, a similar grant of land enabled him to erect 
a second monastery, at Jarrow on the Tyne, five miles from 
the first, which he dedicated to St. Paul. After this, he 
made four journeys to Rome, each time bringing home fresh 
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treasures spiritual and intellectual. The monastery at Wear- 
mouth was adorned with fine paintings ; and Bede, in describ- 
ing the beauty of the church, says, " There might the humble 
disciple, whose ignorance of letters excluded learning at one 
inlet, feel religious impressions excited, and his faith confirmed, 
by surveying, turn where he would, either the gracious coun- 
tenance of his Saviour, the awful mystery of the Incarnation, 
or the terrific scene of the Last Judgment." 

Building in stone was but poorly understood by the Saxons, 
and Benedict brought masons from France to construct his 
monasteries. He also introduced glass windows, and provided 
his countrymen with the means of learning the art of making 
glass. The library which he founded he provided with all 
the books then known ; and thus, for the first time, it became 
possible to gain an education without leaving England. 

Bede was placed by his friends at the monastery of St. 
Paul at Jarrow, before it was entirely completed, and when he 
was in his seventh year ; and here, and at the twin house of 
St. Peter, at Wearmouth, he passed the remainder of his life, 
fulfilling his duties as a monk with the most scrupulous care, 
and devoting every leisure hour those duties left him to study 
and composition. At that time, it was not customary to 
admit young men to deacon's orders before the twenty-fifth 
year of their age ; but Bede's progress in learning and holi- 
ness was so rapid that he was admitted at the age of nine- 
teen ; and at thirty was ordained priest. His devotion to 
study was such that he declined being made abbot, because, 
as he expressed it, — "The office demands thoughtfulness, 
and thoughtfulness brings with it distraction of mind, which 
impedes the pursuit of learning." 

In those days, the duties of the monks were no sinecure. 
Bede, describing the great Biscop, says that, " like the rest 
of his brethren, he delighted to exercise himself in winnow- 
ing the corn, in threshing it, in giving milk to the lambs and 
calves, in the bakehouse, in the garden, in the kitchen, and 
in the other employments of the monastery ; " and it is pro- 
bable that all these duties were performed by Bede likewise, 
while a considerable portion of the day was consumed in the 
daily monastic service, and in chanting in the church. Bis- 
cop had been much charmed by the chanting at Rome, and 
obtained the consent of Pope Agatho to carry home with 
him John, the arch-chanter at St. Peter's. The music of 
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this man was so superior to any thing before heard in Eng- 
land, that crowds of people from all the neighboring counties 
were attracted to Wearmouth to listen to his melody, and by 
him Bede was instructed in the art of chanting. He de- 
scribes himself as always taking pleasure in the intervals 
between the hours of regular discipline and the duties of 
singing, in learning, or teaching, or writing something. In 
these intervals he studied Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, and 
every branch of literature and science then known. He 
wrote commentaries on the Scriptures, treatises on history, 
astrology, orthography, rhetoric, and poetry, a Life of St. 
Cuthbert, two -books of the Art of Poetry, a book of Hymns, 
and another of Epigrams. His great work was the Ecclesias- 
tical History of England, the materials for which he collected 
with great care from all the monasteries where records had 
been kept, sending in every direction throughout the kingdom, 
where any materials could be obtained ; for he would never 
be induced to leave the neighborhood of his own monasteries, 
even in pursuit of learning. This work is the most valuable 
record of Saxon history now extant. It was written in 
Latin, but has been translated again and again into the ver- 
nacular tongue, first by King Alfred, and afterward, in suc- 
cessive centuries, by various distinguished scholars, as in the 
progress of the language its phraseology became antiquated. 

He was also skilful in the manual arts of writing and illu- 
minating. At Durham, there is a copy of Cassiodorus on the 
Psaltery written by Bede's own hand ; also, a folio copy of 
the Vulgate New Testament, containing a superb illumina- 
tion of the full folio size, representing David playing on the 
lyre, surrounded by an ornamental border of the Saxon 
period, and supposed likewise to be Bede's own work. 
Other manuscripts of his are preserved at Lambeth Palace, 
and in the Bodleian Library. It is said that any one who 
reads the works of Bede reads all the knowledge possessed 
by mankind in his day, together with a vast amount of ori- 
ginal thought which was the means of giving human know- 
ledge a new impulse, so that his age marks one of those 
periods occasionally recurring in history, when the progress of 
knowledge, usually slow, becomes rapid to an almost incredi- 
ble degree. 

Bede became so celebrated throughout the Christian world 
that Pope Sergius wrote a letter to his Abbot Ceolfrid, request- 
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ing him to send Bede without delay to Rome, that he might 
assist in settling certain important questions relating to the 
Church. With all his love for his darling Jarrow, Bede would 
hardly have dared to refuse a request coming from such a 
quarter ; hut fortunately for his peace, the pope died shortly 
after sending the letter, and he was suffered to remain with 
his books in his own quiet cell. 

The uneventful life of this great and good man terminated 
at the age of fifty-nine ; and though accompanied with much 
physical distress, his death was as beautiful and as peaceful 
as his life. He died as he had lived, laboring for the ad- 
vancement of the best knowledge. He was engaged in 
translating the Gospel of St. John, and when he became too 
weak to write, he dictated to a boy who wrote for him. 
When he felt that death was near at hand, he called his 
friends about him, and took leave of them with many expres- 
sions of joy that he was about to depart and be with Christ. 
The boy said to him, "Dear master, there is yet one 
sentence not written." He answered " write quickly," and 
dictated the final phrase. Soon after, the boy said, " The 
sentence is now written." He replied ; " It is well ; you 
have said the truth ; " and sinking upon the pavement of his 
little cell, before the shrine where he was wont to pray, he 
chanted, " Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost ; " and with the last word his spirit passed 
away to the realms where the gropings of earthly reason are 
exchanged for the clear vision of heavenly wisdom. 

Thus lived and died one of the brightest lights of the so- 
called Dark Ages ; and when we contrast the peaceful home 
where he dwelt, surrounded by all the intellectual adornments 
that wealth could bestow, with the turmoil of incessant war 
that reigned without, can we feel surprised that so many 
nobles gave up castles and lands, so many kings laid aside 
their crowns, and retired within cloistered walls to rest them 
from the weariness of strife ? We are not half grateful 
enough to these men, without whom all previous knowledge 
would have been lost, and man must have been constrained 
to start again from the foot of the ladder, and mount with 
slow steps to the height where the Greeks and Romans had 
trod before ; and whence, thanks to the monks of the Dark 
Ages, on the revival of learning, man was able, where they 
6* 
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left off, to commence his upward course. When we think of 
the monks as lazy and useless cumberers of the ground, the 
memories of Bede, Roger Bacon, Benedict Biscop, and 
others like them, if less than they, should rise in our minds, 
and bid us forbear. 

Bede was first buried at Jarrow; but about the year 
1022, Elfrid, the sacrist, carried the remains away to Dur- 
ham, where they were deposited near, if n»t in, the tomb of 
St. Cuthbert. Afterward, the magnificent Bishop Pudsey 
had them enclosed in a splendid shrine of silver and gold, 
worthy of his name, and placed on a table of blue marble, 
supported on five low pillars of marble, resting on another 
slab beneath. The whole was protected by a cover of wain- 
scot, curiously gilt, which was elevated on great occasions by 
means of a pulley, running on twelve perpendicular iron rods, 
three in each corner of the stone. Thus they remained till 
the Reformation, when the shrine was destroyed, and the 
bones buried beneath the spot where it stood. It is asserted 
that the monk who stole the remains from Jarrow carried 
only a part of them to Durham, and almost every monastery in 
England boasted the possession of some of them. Even now, 
in several churches on the Continent, the curious in such mat- 
ters may still be edified by a sight of one or more of his ribs. 

Not long before the Reformation, a French Bishop, return- 
ing home from a journey in Scotland, visited the shrines of 
St. Cuthbert and of Bede. On the first he deposited a bau- 
bee, the smallest Scotch coin then current, saying, "If thou 
art a saint, pray for me." Then turning reverently to the 
other, he placed a French crown upon it, saying, " Pray for 
me, for thou art a saint." Even then it would seem that the 
superior excellence of Bede was appreciated, while the asce- 
ticism of Cuthbert had lost much of the honor that had for- 
merly been bestowed upon it. 

Passing from the honored shrines of Cuthbert and Bede, 
we traverse nearly the whole length of England to reach the 
royal city of Winchester, where Alfred held his court. For 
him whom the English nation still honor as the chief founder 
of their greatness we naturally suppose a worthy monument 
must have been erected. Though in our age we feel no sur- 
prise that the shrines of saints are no longer goals for the 
pilgrim, we cannot but suppose that the tomb of Alfred must 
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be visited with reverence so long as the English language 
continues to be spoken. 

The body of Alfred was deposited immediately after his 
death in the " Newen Mynstre," a celebrated monastery 
which he had himself erected in the city of Winchester. 
The position of this institution, afterwards known as Hyde 
Abbey, proving inconvenient and unhealthy, a new and mag- 
nificent church and monastery were erected without the north 
wall of the city, on the spot called Hyde Meadow. Hither 
the monks removed in 1110, and hither the body of Alfred 
was borne in solemn state, while holy chantings resounded 
upon the air. At the dissolution of the abbeys, this was 
pulled down, and the materials sold, while the tombs of 
Alfred, of his Queen Alswitha, those of many of their de- 
scendants and of other illustrious persons, were abandoned to 
the mercy of the destroyer. Afterward, the site of this 
abbey was taken by the city of Winchester for building a 
bridewell. In excavating for the foundations, stone coffins, 
rings, and vessels for the service of the church were discovered, 
together with fragments of architectural sculpture; but no 
consciousness of desecration seems to have delayed the hand 
of the architect. While superb monuments adorn cathedrals, 
or rise proudly under the open sky, in every part of the king- 
dom, to commemorate the virtues and achievements of kings, 
lords, and commons, the body of him who was perhaps the 
wisest, greatest, and best king that ever sat on any throne 
has been suffered to return to the dust beneath the founda- 
tions of a gaol ! But perhaps it is most fitting that the only 
monument for such a king should be reverence, and that has 
ever been yielded him by every English heart. An appro- 
priate inscription for such a monument is found in the senti- 
ment he left in his will as a legacy to his people. " It is just 
that the English should forever remain as free as their own 
thoughts." Towards the realization of this sentiment Eng- 
land slowly but steadily tends. We see there little of the 
morbid and spasmodic effort that marks the progress of other 
European nations ; but as we contrast the present with the 
past, we find that no other nation has advanced so far and so 
wisely in its pursuit of liberty, and that no nation has, in 
modern times, so seldom imbued its hands with the blood of 
civil warfare. 

Alfred was born at Wantage, in Berkshire, in the year 
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849, a little more than a century after the death of Bede, 
The promise which the efforts of Bede had given of an 
awakening of the nation into a literary existence had not 
been realized. The" morning star," as he has been styled, 
had disappeared, but the light of the coming sun was veiled 
in dark clouds. The ferocious Danes had traversed the 
island in almost every direction, and despair seemed to brood 
over the whole nation, when Alfred appeared to bring light 
out of the darkness. He was the youngest of four sons, 
but was the favorite of his father Ethelwulf, who, in those 
days of irregular succession, designed him for the heir of his 
regal power. At the age of four, he was sent, accompanied 
by a great train of nobles, to Rome, where, at the request of 
his father, he was anointed king by the Pope. Two years 
later, Ethelwulf made a pilgrimage to Rome carrying Alfred 
with him, and a year was passed there, and at the French 
Court. The superior elegance and cultivation of these 
courts compared with that of Wessex must have made an 
impression upon the mind of Alfred, even at that early age. 
We, however, know nothing of the workings of his mind till 
he was twelve years old, when the beauty of an illuminated 
volume of Saxon poems which his step-mother promised to 
that one among her sons who would first learn to read it, 
induced him to seek a teacher, and he was soon able to claim 
the offered reward. He had before this been an eager 
listener to the songs of the bards, which were often repeated 
at his father's court ; he now studied them himself, and even 
composed new ones. The ravages of the Danes permitted 
little time for study. Warfare was the necessary occupation 
of all who were capable of bearing arms. Ethelwulf died 
in 857, and his throne was filled successively by each of his 
sons. At the age of twenty-two, Alfred found himself the 
only survivor ; a king, but with little more than the semblance 
of a kingdom. Some misconduct of his own seems to have 
alienated the affections of his subjects ; and, unable to cope 
with the forces of the Danes, he hid himself alike from 
friends and foes in the midst of a morass surrounded by 
forests, in a spot still called the Isle of Athelnay, (Isle of the 
Nobles.) The mind of Alfred was one of those which seem 
to be roused by doing wrong, to a clearer and truer sense of 
the beauty of doing right. In this wretched retreat he studied 
the faults of his past life and learned how to amend them. 
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Revealing his existence and place of retreat to a band of fol- 
lowers, he induced them to aid him in attacks upon small 
parties of the Danes, and his success in these engagements 
soon swelled his forces to an army. Disguised as a harper, 
he visited the Danish camp and learned the best mode of 
attacking it. A series of victories finally established him 
firmly upon his throne, and at the age of twenty-nine, he 
found himself king of Wessex and comparatively in peace. 
It is quite certain that he held a preponderating influence 
over all England ; but whether as the sovereign of the other 
states under the name of Bretwalda, or by any other title, or 
by any distinctly acknowledged superiority, is not positively 
known. Between this time and his death, a period of twen- 
ty-two years, he accomplished an amount of labor that would 
seem absolutely incredible, were it not vouched for by an 
amount of authority that compels our belief. 

To Guthran, the leader of the Danes, Alfred had yielded 
a large territory north of the Thames, where he established 
himself with his followers, and ever after remained a fast 
friend to the king. Other tribes of Danes, however, con- 
tinued to infest the coast, demanding constant watchfulness 
to prevent their attacks from becoming serious calamities. 
One of these bands, headed by the celebrated Hastings, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a footing on the island, and it was three 
years before Alfred was able to overcome him and drive him 
from the kingdom. It was not till he had fought fifty-six 
pitched battles that he was able to sit down in peace. One 
of his first efforts after his accession to the throne was the 
founding of a navy ; and this object he kept steadily in pro- 
gress throughout his reign, believing it to be the only sure 
defence against the hordes of Danish pirates. He built 
castles in upwards of fifty places along the coasts and large 
rivers, as defences at the points where the Danes were most 
likely to land upon the island. He revised, with the assist- 
ance of his parliament, the laws of the Anglo-Saxons, and 
established so thorough a system of police that it was asserted 
one might hang golden bracelets and jewels on the public 
highways and cross-roads, and no man would dare to touch 
them, through fear of the law. He was inexorable towards 
unjust or corrupt officers of the law, and it is asserted that in 
a single year he ordered the execution of forty-four judges 
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and magistrates of this character. He endeavored to increase 
the comforts of his people, by teaching them to build better 
houses, and by instructing them in the useful arts. He esta- 
blished schools, and called upon his bishops to translate books 
from the Latin into the Saxon tongue, in order that the wis- 
dom of the world might be accessible to all who would learn 
to read. 

In time of peace, Alfred divided his days into three equal 
parts. Eight hours he gave to sleep, to his meals, and to 
exercise ; eight were occupied by the affairs of government ; 
and eight were given to study and devotion. He made himself 
master of the Latin tongue, and spent much time in translat- 
ing valuable works from it into his native language. The 
selection he made of works to translate shows great good 
sense and judgment. One of these was Boethius's " Conso- 
lations of Philosophy." This work, composed in prison, by 
one of the wisest men of the fifth century, consists of con- 
versations supposed to be held between the prisoner and 
Philosophy, who visits him in order to console him for his 
misfortunes. The work is characterized by deep religious 
faith and feeling, and by great justness of thought on all 
affairs relating to life, and on the insufficiency of temporal gifts 
for the attainment of true happiness. Alfred does not confine 
himself to the text in this translation, but expands and ampli- 
fies the subjects treated, showing great richness and purity of 
thought in his additions and illustrations. He seems to have 
possessed a great love for geography, and he sent persons to 
various parts of the earth in order to obtain information in 
relation to distant countries. He translated the geography of 
Orosius, making many alterations and additions, which he 
was enabled to do by the information he gained from several 
voyagers whom he entertained at his court. Bede's " Eccle- 
siastical History " was another work which he rendered into 
the vernacular language. .Various works of devotion and 
poems, translated and original, were among his compositions. 
In short, his genius seems to have turned itself into all de- 
partments of thought and of life with a power and a versatility 
which we seek for in vain in any other hero whose fame has 
been transmitted to us by history. The wonder we feel in 
contemplating such a life is heightened by the fact that, 
throughout the whole of it, he was tortured by a malady, the 
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cause of which was unknown, and which the medical know- 
ledge of that day was unable in the least degree to mitigate 
or cure. 

It was then, as it has been since, a custom to affix to the 
names of kings some epithet descriptive of their character or 
their fortunes. That which was given to Alfred does not 
recall to us the statesman, the warrior, the poet, or the philo- 
sopher; but the quality most of all essential to greatness 
such as his — to all true greatness: he was called "Alfred, 
the Truth-teller." 

But we must forbear ; for we have already extended this - 
article far beyond our original purpose ; and we will close it 
with the words with which the dying king sought to prepare 
his son and his successor to enter upon his great duties. 

" Thou, my dear son, set thee now beside me, and I will deli- 
ver thee true instructions. My son, I feel that my hour is com- 
ing. My countenance is wan. My days are almost done. We 
must now part. I shall go to another world, and thou shalt be 
left alone in all my wealth. I pray thee (for thou art my dear 
child) strive to be a father, and a lord to thy people. Be thou 
the children's father, and the widow's friend. Comfort thou the 
poor, and shelter the weak ; and, with all thy might, right that 
which is wrong. And, son, govern thyself by law ; then shall 
the Lord love thee, and God above all things shall be thy reward. 
Call thou upon him to advise thee in all thy need, and so shall 
he help thee the better to compass that which thou wouldest." 



Art. III. — A Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, 
founded on the Larger Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. 
William Freund ; with Additions and Corrections from 
the Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, etc. 
By E. A. Andrews, LL. D. New York : Harper & 
Brothers. 1851. 8vo. pp. 1663. 

It is with great pleasure that we announce the appearance 
of this work. We should have preferred to make the an- 
nouncement earlier ; but, although we have, for more than 



